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among the philosophers and sociologists, he applies the principle of the positive 
philosophy to the current ideas of moral science. He claims that it is illogical to 
regard it as at once normative and theoretical, for in morality as well as in other 
branches of thought it would be irrational thus to conceive the relations between 
theory and practice. Theoretical science studies the given realities, that is to say, 
in the present case moral facts, and moral facts are social facts. Then only a prac- 
tical application may be deduced from the established sciences. 

An important part of the work is devoted to a reply to the several objections 
made by those who hold the old views. There is, e. g., a postulate, that human 
nature has always been and always will remain the same, but Levy-Bruhl holds 
this conception is not tenable if we study the changes which society has undergone. 
Further, it will not be sufficient to base our notions of morality upon a psycholo- 
gical analysis of human nature. We must study sociology and derive the general 
principles as well as detailed applications from man's social relations. According 
to another postulate, commonly held, the moral conscience forms a moral and or- 
ganic unity, but how about the conflicts of duties, how about the obvious changes 
in moral standards, which we observe in history ? The author holds that positive 
morality must first of all collect and collate the facts, and shows how the adherents 
of the old school do not apply the scientific method. We must analyse the given 
realities of morality and judge them in their connection as well as in their condi- 
tions. We gain a higher view by comparative morality which will render impos- 
sible the narrowness of taking our own conscience as the type of all morality. If 
thus a moral science were established, we could base a rational morality upon it, 
and modify our moral principles accordingly, but at present such an enterprise is 
premature. Our author is not sceptical as to its realisation in the future, for, says 
he, science is never sceptical, and we shall finally be able to determine the funda- 
mental laws of social and moral growth. 

The Relations of Psychology to Philosophy. By James Rowland Angell. 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago. Chicago : The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages, 21. 

In discussing the points of contact of the several philosophical sciences, psy- 
chology, logic, ethics, and epistemology, Professor J. R. Angell touches upon the 
influence which biology of late has exercised upon psychology and hints at the 
possible solution of the problem of consciousness by the methods of a structural 
and, even more so, of a functional psychology. We can determine what conscious- 
ness is only by what it does. And this rule is applicable also in our investigation 
of the standards of value, especially of truth. Says Angell : 

"Either we must suppress functional psychology, or else admit that the so- 
called ethical examination of the element of value in conduct — being in point of 
fact simply an examination of the condition of largest effectiveness in conduct — 
belongs in reality to the field of functional psychology ; and we must admit, fur- 
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tber, that a functional psychology which did not give an account of these elements 
would be a bastard discipline and not what it pretended to be. The unavoidable 
coalescence of the problems of ethics and functional psychology is nowhere more 
obvious than in the realm of social psychology. ... A closer inspection of the facts 
will show that all psychological and ethical questions with which the sociologist 
concerns himself are fundamentally questions of how and why consciousness per- 
forms certain operations and what the results are, i. e., are questions intrinsic to 
the conception of functional psychology." 

Professor Angell concludes his essay : 

" If a center of gravity for the detached portions of philosophy be necessary, 
psychology possesses as a claimant for this honor the notable advantage over its 
rivals that it is explicitly devoted to the study of the individual as such, from whom 
all philosophical problems emanate and to whom all solutions of them revert. 
When this psychological study is interpreted in a functional, as well as in a struc- 
tural, sense, the theoretical distinctions between psychology and philosophy have 
ceased to exist. " — f. 

Der kategorischb Imperativ. Rede zur Feier des Geburtstages Sr. Majestat 
des deutscben Kaisers, KSnigs von Preussen, Wilhelm II. Von Dr. Pau<. 
Deussen, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Kiel. Kiel und Leip- 
zig : Verlag von Lipsius und Tischer. 1903. Pages, 29. 

A discussion of Kant's categorical imperative was chosen by Professor Paul 
Deussen as an appropriate subject for a spirited address, delivered in honor of 
Emperor Wilhelm II., at the official academical celebration of his birthday, Jan. 
27. The remarkable solution of the Kantian problem is, according to Professor 
Deussen's interpretation, the statement that " Nature is appearance, not tbing-in- 
itself," and while we do not find the summum bonum in nature, we find it in the 
thing-in-itself. Kant teaches that the highest good is found in God, Immortality, and 
Freedom ; none of them is possible in nature. The existence of God is not only 
not proved but is even excluded by the order of things in the expanse of objective 
reality ; immortality is absolutely impossible, and the idea of freedom so far as the 
domain of empirical investigation reaches, is untenable. Yet all three are safe 
possessions of man as soon as we turn to the realm of the thing-in-itself. There 
the irrefragable law of causation no longer applies, and thus the highest good of 
mankind resides in the nimbus of inscrutability (pp. 18-20). The categorical im- 
perative, however, is the law which man as thing-in-itself dictates unto man as 
appearance (p 21). 

This is all pleasant news to those who believe in the gospel of things-in-them- 
selves, but what shall become of the editor of The Monist, who in his latest book 
declares that things-in-themselves are mere hypostasisations, and that the idea is 
contradictory and untenable ? 

In consideration of the fact that the strength of the German army, the reliable- 



